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L'annee philosophique. Publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 
Quatrieme annee, 1893. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1894. — pp. 316. 

This annual, whose fourth volume is now at hand, has been uni- 
formly of a high standard. The number for 1893, if not superior to 
those which have preceded it, is worthy to be placed with them. 
M. Renouvier occupies the first eighty-five pages with a study on 
the " Doctrine of Christ." M. Dauriac follows with a contribution 
entitled " God according to Neo- Kantianism." The third and last 
article is by M. Pillon, and deals with " The Evolution of Idealism 
in the Seventeenth Century." The remainder of the volume is 
given up to reviews of the important philosophical works which have 
appeared in France during the year 1893, and to a general bibliogra- 
phy of current French philosophy. This part of the work is done by 
M. Pillon, and in a manner deserving of the highest praise. 

M. Renouvier's interesting article does not come strictly within 
our province, and M. Dauriac cannot be said to have thrown much 
light on the difficult questions which he raises. I shall confine my- 
self, therefore, to M. Pillon's contribution, which deals with Male- 
branche and his critics. 

The recent appearance of several studies on Malebranche evi- 
dences a growing interest in the opinions of this philosopher, an 
interest which is certainly deserved ; but the tendency which many 
of them exhibit to bring him into line with modern idealism should 
not be allowed to triumph too easily. M. Pillon voices this tendency 
as strongly and effectively as any recent writer. His article is not 
merely a valuable historical account of the tenets of Malebranche 
and his connection with Descartes, but is a thorough and critical dis- 
section of the inner structure of his system. The writer does not 
confine himself to the system under discussion, but enters into the 
merits of the controversy between Malebranche and Arnauld, and 
traces the working out of the views of Arnauld in the theory of im- 
mediate perception defended by Reid and the Scottish school. 
M. Pillon quotes with approval the assertion of Hamilton that Male- 
branche was restrained from idealism by nothing but the necessity 
of defending the Catholic dogma of transubstantiation, which cannot 
readily be reconciled with immaterialism. He shows by numerous 
quotations that Malebranche regarded as insufficient Decartes' proofs 
of the existence of a corporeal world, and rested his own proof 
of its existence chiefly upon the dictates of faith. The convincing 
manner in which M. Pillon puts the case for an idealistic rendering 
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tends to blind one to its inherent weakness. It may be that tran- 
substantiation does not go well with idealism, but it is certain, as 
M. Pillon admits, that Malebranche never used it as an argument 
for realism. Several passages do show that he regarded discursive 
proofs of the existence of bodies as not convincing, and held that 
faith alone makes us certain of them. In fact, however, Male- 
branche did not make so sharp a distinction, and clearly could not 
well dispense with the existence of bodies. As M. Pillon himself 
says (p. 136): "It would be an error to think that with Male- 
branche the belief in the existence of matter lacked in the least de- 
gree philosophical sincerity. He really did not separate, as did 
Descartes, natural reason and faith, philosophy and theology." It is 
also true, although the author does not call attention to the fact, that 
a large part of the system of Malebranche depends upon the exist- 
ence of an external world. Malebranche repeatedly speaks of the 
natural laws of the union of the soul with the body. It is true that 
God is the real cause in a case of what appears to be interaction 
between body and soul, but God acts always in accordance with the 
laws of what we should now call psychophysics. Malebranche is 
thus saved from the necessity of finding the occasional cause of one 
idea in another idea, and of one motion in another motion. It was 
this necessity which forced Leibnitz to the theory of preestablished 
harmony, and Spinoza to that of the double aspect, both theories in- 
volving determinism. 

M. Pillon's argument may be put as follows. Malebranche was 
restrained from idealism by considerations which were in large 
measure adventitious, or by a faith which has no strict philosophical 
value. He admitted most of the arguments which establish ideal- 
ism, and rejected many of those used to support realism. His 
philosophy must, therefore, be regarded as in its essence idealistic. 
If this is to be admitted, almost every philosophy can be reduced to 
idealism. Sir Frederick Pollock has shown that this is true even of 
Spinozism. Spinoza, like Malebranche, had accepted the Cartesian 
dualism of thought and extension. But thought is complete in 
itself, and, since Kant, we see no reason to affirm an extension 
beyond thought. Therefore, we may dispense with the attribute of 
extension, and are left with an idealistic Spinozism. Spinoza, it is 
true, did not recognize that the extension which we know is purely 
mental ; Malebranche, however, did recognize that fact, and main- 
tained, therefore, an intellectual extension and a real extension. 
Now the real extension may be eliminated if its removal makes no 
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difference to the world of thought. With Spinoza it does make no 
difference. With Malebranche events in real extension are the 
occasions of events in consciousness, and therefore matter is more 
necessary. Still, with some slight changes in principles, Male- 
branche also could dispense with matter, but his theory of natural 
laws would have to be profoundly modified. 

It is only at the end of the present study that the author touches 
on the relation of Malebranche to Spinoza. He does not even 
allude to the controversy in which the former found himself driven 
from the field when defending himself against the charge of 
Spinozism made by Mairan. For M. Pillon, " nothing can be more 
opposed to the realistic pantheism of Spinoza than the system of Male- 
branche." His estimate of the philosophy of Spinoza, however, is 
very unsympathetic. " Thus the Spinozistic pantheism comes logi- 
cally from the Cartesian identification of space and the world. The 
God of Spinoza is spirit and matter " (p. 201). We may justly pro- 
test against such a characterization of Spinoza's system. Spinozism 
results, it is true, from an attempt to unify Cartesian dualism in a 
higher monistic conception, but the philosophy of Malebranche is 
nothing else ; and just as it is unfair to say that the God of Spinoza 
is only thought and matter, so it is an error to hold that Male- 
branche is successful in escaping pantheism. As Fischer says : " In 
brief, Malebranche's doctrine, rightly understood, is Spinoza's." 
The argument of the writer that Malebranche rejected Spinoza, 
counts for little when we remember that Malebranche himself gave 
up in despair the task of pointing out how his own principles dif- 
fered from those of the " miserable " pantheist. Indeed, the argu- 
ment may be employed with great force against M. Pillon, since it 
was by reason of a heated personal controversy with Berkeley over 
the existence of matter that Malebranche came to his death, " after 
four months of suffering." 

Again, it has been characteristic of idealism to accent the ' owned ' 
character of thoughts, to connect them with some individual con- 
sciousness. This peculiarity is something which realism and mate- 
rialism have been unable to understand, and for which Descartes 
and Spinoza, with the attributes of thought and extension, made no 
provision. The limitation of individual consciousness is but a dis- 
turbing problem for these philosophers, since ideas are conceived as 
having as true an existence as have bodies. This view, radically at 
odds with idealism, is shared also by Malebranche. The latter is 
not clear on this point, and frequently speaks of a soul-substance, 
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but he does not arrive at a form of spiritualism which can make 
room for the unity of one consciousness and its distinction from an- 
other. A philosophy which does not deal with this question has 
very modest claims to respect as a representative of idealism. 

But although, in my opinion, M. Pillon strains the facts in con- 
struing Malebranche as a true idealist in spirit, and disregards the 
pantheistic bearing of his philosophy, still the present article, by 
reason of its admirable and scholarly analysis of the system, consti- 
tutes one of the best of the many studies of Malebranche which have 
yet appeared, and would alone give lasting value to the volume in 
which it appears. R L _ HmMAN . 



